CHAPTER XI

TROUBLES  OF AN  OVERWORKED AND  SUFFERING
AUTOCRAT

OBSESSED by the Idea of William Booth's autocracy, and
seeing in the Army, " a strong, far-reaching, centralized
organization, the disposal of the physical, moral, and finan-
cial strength of which rests with an irresponsible chief, who,
according to his own account, is assured of the blind obedi-
ence of nearly 10,000 subordinates," Mr. Huxley asked,
" prudent men and good citizens/* whether they ought " to
aid in the establishment of an organization which, under
sundry, by no means improbable, contingencies, may easily
become a worse and more dangerous nuisance than the
mendicant friars of the Middle Ages/1

Respectable people were asked to pause before they gave
money to William Booth for saving 3,000,000 miserable
and suffering fellow-creatures, lest they should be endowing
** a new Ranter-Socialist sect/* He actually brought him-
self to speak of General Booth's " socialistic autocracy/'
Carlyle's writings on social miseries, he tells us in one
place, made upon his mind " an ineffaceable impression
forty years ago " ; but the appeal of William Booth, who
cried out, not rhetorically from a student's library, but with
authentic piteousness from the very abyss itself, only pro-
duced in the mind of the middle-aged comfortable Professor
in his Eastbourne villa a feeling of terror for the safety of
society. Who could guarantee, he asked, the character of
the Salvation Army in 1920, under the autocracy of a
General who "controls the action, say, of 100,000 Officers
pledged to blind obedience, distributed through the whole
length and breadth of the poorer classes, and each with his
finger on the trigger -of a mine charged with discontent and
religious fanaticism " ? The nation's " political and indus-
trial affairs " would be " at the mercy of a despot/' He
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